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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 127 

Russia, holding this position, has a great advantage over the allies in being within 
a half -circle the perimeter of which they are obliged to defend. The region border- 
ing on this frontier has been divided by the Russian staff into three military dis- 
tricts, those of Vilna, Warsaw, and Kieff respectively. Two years ago, when a 
movement of Russian cavalry toward the frontier caused intense alarm in Vienna 
and thence throughout Europe, it was made public that she had then massed 
an army 200,000 strong on the frontier, which in large part is a mere line desig- 
nated by painted pillars. The rest of the Russian army was scattered throughout 
the empire, especially in the central and eastern provinces, two corps being stationed 
in the Caucasus. Opposed to these Germany had four and Austria two army corps, 
or together 113,390 men— about 56,000 less than Russia's eight corpa At the opening 
of the spring of 1890 the Russian troops on the frontier had been increased to 250,000, 
while the allies had added only 17,000 men to their forces. Thus there are now, figura- 
tively speaking, 208 Russians on every mile of the frontier to 133 German-Austrians 
—75 more men for every mile. But this is not all. There has been a rapid concen- 
tration of the rest of the army within supporting distance of the forces in the fron- 
tier military districts. A division has been transferred from the Caucasus to Kieff. 
The troops have vanished from many of the eastern and central provinces and garri- 
son towns, and, to quote the words of a recent English military writer, "Poland and 
Volhynia, with the towns on the Lower Dwina and Middle Dnieper, are alive with 
troops." In other words, the Russian army is being massed as rapidly as is possible 
in time of peace upon her southwestern frontier. 

This highly menacing movement, it should be said, does not necessarily mean 
war on the part of Russia. It is simply an absolutely necessary measure in order to 
have the troops ready to hand when they are needed, arising from her great in- 
feriority to her neighbors in railways and highways passable for troops, as well as 
in the vast distances to be traversed. Still it cannot be doubted that, when " armies 
of men stand scowling into one another's eyes across a fanciful frontier marked by 
a few parti-colored posts," war can never be far distant. 

James M. Hubbard. 
IV. 

UQHT OB SHADOW J 

In The North American Review for May, Mr. George Parsons Lathrop urges as 
a most dearable thing audacity in female novelists. The word audacity, as 
employed in our vernacular, is a strong one, and repulsive to the instinctive 
delicacy of every true woman. We should hope that Mr. Lathrop used the term 
with a better significance did he not plainly urge the claims of our sex in arguments 
and illustrations which leave no doubt of his meaning. His great regret seems to be 
that in the present state of affairs "the utterances of women in books must always 
be more bounded and guarded than those of men"; for which condition of literature 
we believe the world is devoutly thankful. 

This is Mr. Lathrop's position : maiden innocence is not to be kept in ignorance; 
woman has a right know all that is going on concerning her; the right to know 
gives the right to talk and to write. Since, says he, we " live under the shadow of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil," we are to " make the best of our lot. and 
to throw as much light as possible into the shadow " ; in other words, get from the 
tree of forbidden knowledge as many apples as possible, toss to other Eves as many 
as possible, and then, instead of hiding, like Mother Eve, our disobedient heads, 
go out and throw light into the shadowy world by full and free discussion in words 
and books of all we have learned by eating the forbidden fruit. 

Throwing light is a praiseworthy oeeupation, provided always that one is so per- 
meated with the pure element that the shadow may not creep into one's own soul. 
Just what Mr. Lathrop means by throwing light into the shadow is not clear, but 
the shadow is dense in this passage quoted from Mrs. Stoddard as an example of the 
ability of one woman novelist to lighten the world's shadow : " I do not see what a 
profound love has to do with principle or reason. If love was not a separate power, 
impregnable to conscience, human nature would be a feebly-sustained thing"— a sen- 
timent which shames all womanhood, though expressed, as Mr Lathrop says, by a 
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" moral, obedient, and kindly woman." It seems to us fit companion for the brute 
described in another passage, justly quoted as proof of Mrs. Stoddard's "au- 
dacity." 

To many of us such sentiments and characters appear to cast a shadow rather 
than to throw light, and we are loath to believe with Mr. Lathrop that they shock the 
public any less now than when published twenty -five years ago. In this way has 
begun that emancipation from " the narrow bounds of mere conventional identity'' 
which he regards as a healthful change. May it not be, rather, an evidence of some 
insidious disease in the growth of woman's life and work ? 

Mr. Lathrop confesses that " many aberrations and extravagances of the femi- 
nine mind will occur in the course of the new development which it is taking," but 
consoles himself with the reflection that when women " write vicious books they 
really lower only themselves, and not their sex collectively." He might as well say 
that a pure and beautiful life elevates only itself, and has no influence on its sex col- 
lectively. One cannot help being, in some sense, his " brother's keeper " : each life 
touches some other life for good or evil ; and a vicious book has multiplied power 
in reaching where the author's spoken words could not. 

But our champion goes further, saying that in this emancipation of women's 
minds there is a possibility that in the future " we shall have some female Shakes- 
peare who will defy decency as much as the greatest of English men poets defied it ": 
still, says he, " we should have to face it." God forbid such emancipation t It is well 
that Mr. Lathrop so candidly forewarns us of the end to which such freedom leads. 
To rise, as he pictures, " out of this little individuality into the larger one of a free 
observant, independent mind," is, indeed, desirable; but if it be true that woman 
can thus rise only by making stepping-stones of her delicacy and modesty, it will be 
at too fearful a cost to herself and to the world. 

Yet we are told that the world is eager for more freedom of expression among 
thinking women; that its morbid taste is gratified by Marie Bashkirtseffs diary, 
albeit a "somewhat abnormal affair," but acceptable and approved simply because it 
"throws light." The world is eager for many things not entirely wholesome. It 
may be our duty to hold that eagerness in check rather than pander to such "abnor - 
mal appetites" by encouraging young women to know and talk and write what 
can in nowise benefit them or the public. 

When Mr. Lathrop tells us that women are to "lessen bestiality and crime" by 
learning, talking, and writing about them, he forgets that their influence for purity 
is owing in large measure to their ignorance of the impure. The very presence of an 
innocent girl holds crime in check, and arouses worthier ambitions than arguments 
or reproaches from a woman learned in the code of criminal life. Profanity is silent 
before her, crime abashed, and many a husband or father or brother is stirred to 
nobler impulses by the daily life of one such trusting and, if you please, ignorant 
woman. 

Has not woman quite room enough to expand without overstepping the bounds 
of her womanly identity ? All fields of literature welcome her ; all nature invites 
her study ; in her home there is open a page in the science of life wherein her 
womanly heart may find work and wisdom. She complains of no censorship, desires 
no wider range of knowledge or freedom of expression than that which satisfied her 
noble sister, Mrs. Browning, whose intellect, says Mr. Lathrop, was " strong and 
direct beyond that of the average of her sex," but to whom he could never apply the 
term "audacity." as he has applied it to Mrs. Stoddard, with the half-apologetic 
remark that " there are times when such audacity is needed. " 

After all," says he, "one must go deeper than the word and the letter, and build 
upon the spirit of the young woman, in order to make her safe from contamination." 
There we may agree with him, though as to the method of building we turn for in- 
struction to an old-fashioned book, to the words of such an one as "Paul the aged": 
"Whatsoever things are pure; whatsoever things are lovely; whatsoever things are 
of good report— if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 

things." _ „ _ 

H. C. Cooper. 



